

















PAYING UP 


Jimmy and Gerry and Bobby sat 
on the steps of the school after lunch. 
“Wish I had some candy to eat,” sighed 
Jimmy. 

“Me, too,” said Gerry. 

“I know what,” said Bobby. “Have you 
any money?” 

“Only a nickel,” said Gerry. 

“That’s all we need,” exclaimed Bobby. 
“Here’s the plan,” and Bobby told them 
how to make that one nickel buy three 
nickel candy bars. 

“Sounds good to me,” said Jimmy. 

So the boys ran to Klim’s store. While 
Gerry was buying a chocolate bar with 
the nickel, Jimmy and Bobby were helping 
themselves to two other candy bars they 
didn’t pay for. 

Back at school, they boasted about what 
they had done. And a few days later they 


One by one the boys gave their money to Mr. Klim. 




























did it again, with some of the other boys. 

After several months all three joined 
a baptismal class. The first morning the 
pastor talked about making right all past 
sins. Afterward several boys waited to talk 
to him. 

“We've taken some things that didn’t be- 
long to us,” explained Jimmy. 

“Oh,” said the pastor. “What were they?” 

The boys told him about the raids on 
Mr. Klim’s store. “Do we have to go and 
tell Mr. Klim?” asked Bobby at last. 

“Yes,” said the pastor. “The Bible says 
we must confess our sins.” 


“Oh,” said Bobby and Jimmy. “And ao® € 


we have to pay him back?” 

“Yes,” said the pastor. “How much did 
you take?” 

“I suppose about fifty cents’ worth,” said 
Bobby. 

“I took about forty cents’ worth,” said 
Jimmy. 

“About thirty-five,” said Bobby. Some 
of the other boys had taken twenty cents’ 
worth, or perhaps a dime’s. 

“Bring the money to school tomorrow,” 
said the pastor. “I will meet you at twelve- 
thirty and we'll go to see Mr. Klim.” 

“Oh,” sighed Gerry. 

At twelve-thirty the next day the boys 
were waiting near the door of the school. 
“I hope the pastor doesn’t come,” said 
Jimmy. 

“There’s no hope of that,” said Bobby. 
“He’s coming now.” 

The boys trudged off with the pastor 
to Mr. Klim’s house. He welcomed them 
kindly. 

“We came to tell you we’ve been stealing 
from your store,” said Jimmy. 

“And we want to pay up,” said Bobby. 
“Here’s my fifty cents.” 

“And my forty-five,” said Jimmy. “And 
my money, too,” said the others, as they 
walked up to Mr. Klim’s table and placed 
the cash in front of him. 

Mr. Klim began to say something, but 
the boys were gone. “Hey, wait a minute,” 
said the pastor, running after them. “ 
me get you an ice cream each.” 

“No, thanks,” said Bobby. “We feel too 
good as it is, now that we have that sin 
cleaned out of our systems.” 

And that’s the way we always feel when 
we make things right with God. 


Your friend, 


a Wrawsel 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





Six-year-old Gene was too young to 


realize that he was 


Sleeping by the Quicksand 


By INEZ 


Pens voice sounded frightened as 
she turned from the telephone to speak- 
to Jerry and Freddie. “I was talking to Jane’s 
mother,” she told them. “She said that Jane’s 
little cousin has come to stay with them, but 
when they went to dress him this morning, 
his bed was empty, and they haven't seen 
him since. He’s only six years old, and he 
doesn’t know his way around here yet. 
They're afraid that maybe if 

“We'll help find him!” Jerry and Freddie 
promised, dashing down the street. They 
almost ran into Jane. “Which way do you 
think we should go?” Jerry asked. 

“Last night Gene asked which way it was 
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Jerry and Freddie held on to any 
shrub or root they could grab as 
they climbed slowly down the bank. 
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to his old home,” Jane told them. “Daddy 
pointed across that big field behind the 
house, but he tried to explain to Gene that 
this is his home now.” Jane was crying. 

“We've got to find him!” exclaimed Fred- 
die. 

“Daddy and almost everybody hunted in 
that field,” sobbed Jane. “They went down 
and searched along the riverbank, too. Do 
you suppose ” but Jane could not say 
another word. To page 20 
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WILLIE and the BACKWARD PRINTING 


By SALLIE 


i WAS the Wednesday morning Willie 
walked to school with Robert that he 
bragged, “I really got a nice gift from Uncle 
Joe yesterday.” 

“Oh.” Robert didn’t seem too interested. 
Willie wondered why. He was so proud of 
the gift that he just had to tell someone. 
“It’s a miniature printing press,” he went on, 
even though Robert didn’t seem to care. “It 
has a whole box of type, too. I can set a 
page of writing, then roll it off onto paper 
just the way the Bugle is printed uptown.” 

Robert smiled a little. “That should be 
nice. Say, there’s Donald over there. I want 
to go and talk to him a minute,” and he 
walked away, leaving Willie with his mouth 
still open. 

Willie shrugged and went on into the 
classroom. Maybe he had chosen the wrong 
time to talk about his gift. After class he'd 
tell June and Bill. Maybe Bill could give 
him some ideas for something to print. 

It was the morning for the regular JMV 
program. Willie wondered whether a guest 
speaker was coming, but none showed up. 
Then, after the hymn and prayer, June, 
who was in charge, said the teacher had 
something special to talk to them about. 

Willie was thinking so much about his 
newest gift that he didn’t pay too much at- 
tention to Miss Parks, at first. Then she be- 
gan drawing pictures, and Willie sat up and 
took notice. 

“What do you think that is?” the teacher 
asked as she finished the first picture. 

Bill was the first to make it out. “A print- 
ing press.” 

Willie smiled to himself to think how 


BRISTOW 


much nicer his own press was than that big 
clumsy-looking thing she had drawn. Miss 
Parks turned and smiled. “Not perfect, I'll 
admit, but I drew it to give you an idea of 
the first printing presses that were ever 
made. One like this might have been used 
by Johan Gutenberg. Can you think of the 
most wonderful thing he printed for us?” 

“The Bible,” June said. 

“That’s right.” Miss Parks was busy eras- 
ing the board. Again her chalk moved with 
deft strokes, and another kind of printing 
press came into view. “This is similar to the 
press the author of Poor Richard’s Almanac 
might have used. Does anyone remember his 
name?” 

Bill clicked his fingers thoughtfully, then 
came up with, “Oh, yes, Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” 

“Correct.” Miss Parks turned away from 
the drawing board. “All of this is a round- 
about way of telling you that we need vol- 
unteers to get out leaflets and literature about 
our guest missionary. Remember, we Juniors 
are in charge of the Missionary Volunteer 
meeting at the church two weeks from Fri- 
day night. We want the church full.” 

Bill began laughing. “But who has a print- 
ing press for that task?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean for anyone to go out 
and buy a press,” Miss Parks returned. “Hand 
printing is quite all right. Only I think we 
will need several volunteers. We don’t wan 
anyone getting writer's cramp.’ 

A lot of hands went up then, including 
Robert’s, Joe’s, and Bill’s. Willie was tapping 
a finger on the back of his hand, and a lot 
of thoughts were swirling through his mind. 
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“Miss Parks,” he said at last, “if you will 
have one of the leaflets made up in hand 
printing, I'll see that they all get finished. 
Just tell me how many you want.” 

Miss Parks looked surprised. “Why, Wil- 
lie, you mean you're going to do all that 
work by yourself?” 

“Sure.” Willie felt proud now. He was 
doing a big thing. Everyone was looking 
at him. This should really make them sit 
up and take notice, he thought. Then with 
everyone’s attention focused on him, he 
announced quite proudly, “I received a nice 
printing press for a gift. I'll be glad to print 
up the leaflets.” Willie prepared to smile 
as he figured a round of applause would fill 
the classroom. Only there wasn’t any ap- 
plause. For a long time there was no sound 
at all. Then someone sighed heavily, some- 


one else coughed, and Miss 
Parks had trouble finding her 
voice. 

“Well, that’s a very nice 
gesture, Willie,” she said at 
last. “I’m sure the others will,” 
she seemed to stress the words, “work to- 
gether to get the wording of the leaflets 
set up for you.” Then after a pause she 
added, “If you'd like any of the group to 
help you, I’m sure they could.” 

Willie shrugged, “Oh, I don’t need any 
help. My printing press is really up to date. 
It will take me but a little while to get 
those pages printed.” 

Willie looked around during recess for 
someone to talk to, someone who might like 
to hear more about his wonderful new gift. 


To page 16 
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Willie proudly held up his first attempt at printing. Then 
the corners of his mouth sagged. The letters were backward! 
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FIGHT of the LAST FRONTIER 


CHAPTER THREE 


By JAN S. 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 


A panther in the camp, the discovery of three mysteri- 
ous water holes, and the fact they were going where 
no man had ever gone before were some of the excit- 
ing experiences of the group of Army men who entered 
the last unexplored region of the United States, the 
Olympic Mountains in Washington. As last week's 
installment came to an end, two of the mules were 
kicking each other. 


een the two kicking mules had started 
using their legs instead of their brains, 
they got into a terrible tangle. The first mule 
had lost his footing in a vicious kick, and 
had tripped the other. Both gave a lurch 
and plunged headlong over the canyon wall. 
A small avalanche of rocks and dust followed 
as hoofs, ears, and tails wound up in a 
tangled ball on the way down. Pawing the 
air for footing, the mules descended into 
the stream below, making a great splash 
when they hit the water. 

“Oh, what a mess!” cried Sergeant Hea- 
graff, the head packer. 

“Never mind the mess. Let’s get those 
packs off their backs before we lose every- 
thing,” warned Lieutenant O'Neil. 

The packer and one other man descended 
as hurriedly as they could without risking 
a fall themselves, and somehow managed to 
unstrap the torn packs from the mules’ 
backs. As soon as they were freed from the 
tangle and the load, the mischief-makers 
sauntered out of the water and began graz- 
ing by the creek bank as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“Can you beat that?” muttered Sergeant 
Heagraff as he waded out of the cold water. 
“It looks as if it didn’t phase them.” 

The next time, however, the situation was 
not so pleasant. The main troublemaker 
started kicking again on another hill above 
Three Holes Camp, and by this time luck 
had departed. He had to learn the hard way 
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‘\ THE WHISTLING STRANGER 


DOWARD 


that sometimes we all get paid for our deeds, 
whether good or bad. Losing his footing 
again, he sailed out into space as before, and 
dropped a long, long way into the canyon 
before he stopped. When the packer arrived 
on the scene the mule was not able to get 
his bleeding hindquarters up. The poor ani- 
mal was hurt so badly and the flesh was torn 
so much that the packer was obliged to un- 
pack him right there and relieve him of duty. 

“Too bad some of the other mules didn’t 
see the fate of that one,” O'Neil said quietly. 
“Maybe they'd learn to keep their hoofs to 
themselves.” . 

With the condemned mule around, the 
party was very thoughtful, but when Lieu- 
tenant O’Neil announced that night at camp- 
fire that they were getting very low on 
food, the explorers were indeed sober. The 
picture of that human skull. kept appear- 
ing before their eyes, and it was difficult 
to stop thinking about the dangers involved 
in penetrating into this unknown wilder- 
ness. They were men with loved ones at 
home, men who had no desire for slow 
starvation or to come out maimed or crip- 
pled—or not at all. This had not been in- 
tended to be a suicide mission, but merely 
an expedition for the Government. Game 
was not plentiful at this point of the trip, 


and O'Neil estimated that they had, at 2 
a 


most, just two days of supplies left unles 
someone could bring in game for the party. 

The next day Sergeant Green was sent 
out to hunt while the rest worked on the 
trail. It was a gloomy, overcast day any- 
way; but when he returned late that aft- 
ernoon it was gloomier yet, for all that he 
had were two small grouse. 

“It’s tough working while on a fast, men,” 
said O'Neil solemnly, “but we must keep 
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Stealthily O'Neil crept forward to the exact spot where the whistle had first been heard. 


going, or we'll lose all the time we've 
gained.” 

The men agreed to work on by faith, and 
hope for better things later. It was the de- 
cision of the expedition that at least two 
men should go hunting now, as the situa- 
tion was getting worse. Green and Gore 
went out this time. They had made an agree- 
ment that when one of them whistled, the 
other was to come to him. 

“Give the signal like this,” said Green, 
and with that he whistled a long shrill call. 

Sergeant Gore nodded his approval. It 
would be a good way to keep from getting 
lost or to signal in case of trouble. He 
waved good-by to his friend, and the two 
separated, one going northeast and the other 
northwest at about a forty-five degree angle. 
The remainder of the expedition was far 


eo: cutting trail or bringing up the 


ules. 

Farther and farther the two parted. Game 
was indeed scarce here. For some time noth- 
ing occurred at all, the men drawing apart 
but keeping a careful eye out for game. 
Suddenly there was a shrill whistle. Sergeant 
Gore stopped dead in his tracks. There it 
was again. This time it was longer and much 
louder. Tightening his belt, he began at 


once to scramble over the rocks toward the 
sound. Half running and half stumbling over 
the boulders in the big rock slide, he hur- 
ried toward the whistle that was coming 
from the region just beyond the clump of 
firs by a big moss-covered rock. 

“Hold on, old man, I’m coming,” shouted 
Gore. 

Rounding the rock, he fairly missed bump- 
ing into Sergeant Green, who was in a 
seemingly terrible hurry. Their two heads 
came near cracking, but Green stepped back 
just in time to let Gore pass. 

“What's the trouble, what’s the trouble?” 
panted Gore breathlessly. 

“Why, why, no trouble,” puffed Green. 
“I—I was running to find you. After you 
whistled I came as fast as I could.” 

“I whistled!” exclaimed Sergeant Gore, 
his voice sounding almost doubtful. “You 
whistled, and I came as fast as I could.” 

“You're mistaken, sergeant. I distinctly 
heard you whistle just as I was crossing an 
old log.” 

“Now, Green, this is no time for prac- 
tical jokes. We just haven't the time or the 
energy for such things. There’s a time and 
place for 

“I tell you I didn’t whistle. But I did 
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, Thanksgiving 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


This is a time for thanking God 
For blessings that He sends, 

For church and school and happy home, 
For family and friends. 


This is a very special time, 
When more than other days 

We turn in thankfulness to Him 
With words of prayer and praise. 


hear a whistle, and ran at once to your aid.” 

The two stood there and scratched their 
heads and tried to figure it out. Sergeant 
Gore didn’t feel like arguing, but he al- 
most knew Green was playing a joke on him. 
Without saying anything further the two 
parted. Gore was sure Green would not try 
that stunt again. It was too time consuming, 
and besides—what was that? Another whis- 
tle! This time Green came running to catch 
up with Sergeant Gore, who was just then 
making his way over a boulder in the direc- 
tion of the whistle. 

“Anything the matter, Gore?” 

“Nothing. Didn’t you whistle?” 

“No, why should I? There hasn’t been 
any game, and I’m certainly not lost. If 
you want to tease, Sergeant Gore, just save 
it until we get in a better situation.” 

Gore’s face reddened. He knew he had 
not whistled, but he was aware of the fact 
that Green thought he was paying him back. 

“I tell you, Green, I did not whistle. 
There’s something odd going on here, and 
I aim to get to the bottom of it if I have 
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to stay out here all night in order to do it.” 

The two men looked each other in the 
eye and promised not to whistle unless 
really in trouble. The situation was serious, 
and their tempers were getting warmer with 
each whistle. Finally, after solemnly shaking 
hands and pledging not to whistle at all 
until they were at least three minutes away 
from each other after being out of sight, 
they parted once more. 

Green headed across a gulch and into the 
brush. Sergeant Gore moved up hill and 
across the rock slide toward a grove of 
Alaska cedars. All was quiet except for 
the humming of a few insects around their 
heads. Both were wrapped in thought. Who 
could be whistling? Could it be possible 
that one of the trail crew had come over 
this way and was out to have a little fun? 
Or was there someone else in these parts? 
Surely not—not back this far into the wilder- 
ness. But wait. There it was again. A genu- 
ine human whistle. Not a chirp of a bird, 
but a real whistle that was so clear and dis- 
tinct that both men rushed instantly toward 
each other, and met halfway on the rock 
slide. Green looked pale. 

“I tell you, Gore, this has got to stop. 
We've got to get at the bottom of this right 
away.” 

“I agree,” said Gore firmly. Tightening the 
hold on his rifle, he motioned for Green 
to follow. 

“Where do you intend to go now?” asked 
Green as he followed his companion closely. 

“We're going back to camp. This thun- 
derbird stuff is getting on my nerves. If I 
had heard it alone, that would be bad enough, 
but when we both hear it, then it’s getting 
too mysterious for me.” 

The two stumbled into camp just as the 
trail crew were setting up the tents for the 
evening. 

“You fellows look as though you've seen 
a ghost,” teased one of the men. 

“Or maybe the brave hunters have sighted 
the great big thunderbird itself,’ mocked 
another. 


Lieutenant O'Neil stepped up and no” 


tioned for silence. “What seems to be the 
trouble, men?” 

“We, that is, I, er, we heard er %j 
stammered Sergeant Green. 

“What Green is trying to say, sir, is that 
we heard a whistle while hunting. Each 
time we parted there was that call, just like 
the one we planned on using.” To page 19 
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The Crow That Teased the Pigeon / 


By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


ILVER and Sambo were acquaintances, 

but not very good friends. Silver was a 
carrier pigeon and Sambo a pet crow, al- 
ways in mischief. They lived on a farm 
where there were other pigeons, most of 
them very tame. 

Silver was the special pet of Harriet May- 
field, a young schoolteacher who taught in 
a village some thirty miles away and came 
home for weekends. Silver would perch on 
her shoulder and eat from her hand. 

Whether Sambo was jealous or simply 
bent on mischief, Harriet did not know, 
but the minute he would spy Silver receiv- 
ing any attention, he would fly down and 
worry her. Gentle as the proverbial dove, 
Silver would not fight back, but only try to 
escape. Sambo, perhaps sensing how far he 
dared go, contented himself with darting 
down at her or prancing around when she 
alighted on Harriet’s shoulder or was re- 
ceiving any special attention. 

One of Sambo’s favorite tricks was to 
untie strings. If any of the family sat on 
the porch, he would fly down, seize an 
end of a shoelace in his beak, and tug at it 
until it became untied, a habit that amused 
the family and was not always appreciated 
by visitors. 

To turn his attention from shoestrings, 
Harriet fastened some bits of tape to the 
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Sambo was on the roof tugging 
at a ribbon on Silver’s neck. 


clothesline and let him tweak at those until 
he pulled them off. 

“Something will have to be done about 
Sambo,” said Mrs. Mayfield one day when 
Harriet returned from school. “He is such 
a nuisance and torments poor Silver to 
death. He got hold of the little blue ribbon 
you put on her neck last week and jerked 
it off and frightened the poor bird. She 
couldn’t get away from him till he'd untied 
the bow.” 

“We can’t get rid of Sambo,” said Har- 
riet. The crow was just as great a pet as the 
pigeon. “But I guess they ought to be sep- 
arated. How would it do for me to take 
Silver to school? I believe I could keep 
her with me, and even if she wouldn’t stay, 
she'd come straight back home. It wouldn't 
hurt to try.” 

Accordingly, on Sunday evening, Silver, 
shut in a comfortable crate, rode along with 

To page 17 
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HAT I think is the most fun,” said Jack 

one day, “is having a lot of fun when 
you know you're doing good while you're 
enjoying it.” 

And theére’s no better time to have fun 
doing good than Christmastime. Think of 
it this way: 

Who likes singing Christmas carols? Ev- 
erybody, of course. 

Is collecting money for Ingathering a good 
thing to do? Sure! 

Then let’s get the Pathfinders together the 
last week before Christmas and sing carols 
outside, up and down the streets. And as 
they sing, have someone go from door to 
door collecting money for Ingathering. That 
way we're doing good—the money goes to 
missions, the people enjoy listening to the 
carols—and do we ever have fun! 

There are still three weeks until Christ- 
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mas, so start laying your caroling plans now. 

Across the page you'll see a picture of 
five Juniors who raised one hundred dollars 
each about two years ago. Others got over 
two hundred dollars! 

It helps to have a public-address system 
on the car, with a float on behind. This en- 
ables more Pathfinders to solicit, and the 
float makes the people feel like giving more. 

Elder M. H. Jensen says that the churches 
in Kansas used floats two years ago. They 
were decorated with evergreens and holly. 
The “Wise Men” sang as the King’s Heralds 
records were played softly, and to people on 
the street it looked as though the Wise Men 
were doing the singing! 

Some of the fellows in your Pathfinder 
Club could get together several afternoons 
in December and build some floats, and then 
the girls could decorate them. Elder Jen- 
sen recommended using Christmas tree lights 
to make the floats prettier. These lamps use 
twelve volts, but by joining two car batteries 
together, the necessary voltage can be ob- 
tained. The floats should be floodlighted so 
they can be seen easily. For floodlights, use 
sealed beam lamp replacements covered with 
colored cellophane. It may be possible to 
borrow batteries from a battery company, 
if they know what you want them for. They 
have to be recharged every day. 

On one Saturday night two years ago in 
the Rio Grande Valley, $747 came in with 
the use of floats! 

So let’s get going! Money that is collected 
counts on your Ingathering goal for 1955. 
Work closely with your Pathfinder director 
and the church pastor and church missionary 
leader. And let’s see to it that every Path- 
finder gets his goal. Better still, let's have 
every Junior a Senior Minute Man. 

Yes, sir! Christmas caroling for Christ is 
having fun while doing good! 











These Juniors of Garden City, Kansas, standing with 
their church school teacher, raised over $100 each 
Ingathering with carols. Their total was over $500. 


Christmas Ingathering makes children happy! 
These orphans in Germany have no homes, but 
are receiving Christmas presents that were 
bought with money raised by Ingathering. 


A real help for evening soliciting is 
the Carolette. Electric power comes 
from car battery. Cost $69.50. Order 
from the General Conference Purchas- 
ing Department, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Washington 12, D.C. Shipped at once. 


One of the floats used in Texas. Path- 
finders could make some like it. But 
leave manger empty. It is better not 
to use a doll to represent Baby Jesus. 
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The “dead man” was still alive! 


THE FUNERAL OF HUSJ+ 


_ day was hot, the sky cloudless, and 
the boys were tired. The rows of corn 
were so long. Three African boys stopped 
work together, cocked their heads on one 
side, and listened carefully. Then Hazwela 
gave a hasty squint at the sun. 

“Almost time for that bell!” he exclaimed. 
“It seems we have been here forever.” 

“Let’s have some more water. I’m thirsty,” 
said Azariah. “Here, Petro, it is your turn 
to get it this time.” 

Petro picked up the tin can they all drank 
out of and started for the spring by the 
bridge. The others sat down and waited for 
him to come back. No point in working 
when he wasn’t there. 

While Petro was gone, they began to 
talk about how tired they were of the ever- 
lasting work in the corn patch. Was there 
no way by which they could get away for 
a few days, even if it was just two? All the 
boys came from the same neighborhood, a 
village about twelve miles away. Surely if 
they put their heads together they could find 
a way. 

Petro came back with the water, and they 
all drank deeply. Then the other two told 
him of their desire to go home for a short 
holiday. Could he think of any way they 
could manage it? No use running home 
without permission. They would surely be 
punished if they did that, and they might 
not even be allowed back in school. Their 
friend Gama had done that, and he was 
still out of school. There were just too many 
boys who hadn’t been able to find a place 
in the school waiting around to take any 
vacancy that might occur. No use taking a 
chance like that. 

Suddenly Petro’s eyes brightened. 

“Boys,” he exclaimed, “I think I have it. 
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Just listen to this.” Three woolly heads bent 
close together, and Petro outlined his plan. 
When he had finished, the others looked at 
him admiringly and their faces revealed 
broad grins setting off their fine white teeth. 

“I tell you it will work!” exclaimed 
Azariah. “Why haven't we tried it before?” 

Just then the bell did ring, and the boys 
got up, picked up their hoes, and started 
walking down the road toward the com- 
pound. Other boys were coming from vari- 
ous parts of the mission farm, and it wasn’t 
long before they were all sitting around the 
long tables in the dining room and taking 
their daily plate of cornmeal porridge and 
beans. 

Half past twelve, and the boys were ready 
for the afternoon session of school. The 
three friends from the corn patch exchanged 
significant glances as they took their 
places on the long wooden benches. 

When school let out for the day, 
the three made their way together to 
the principal’s office. Putting all the 
sadness they could muster into their 
faces, they stood solemnly looking to- 
ward the ground as one of them 
knocked on the door. 
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Across the floor walked a man 
whom the boys instantly recog- 
nized—the one man they did 
not want to see just then! 
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UJAMBO 
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“Come in,” they heard a voice from within 
reply. 

Hazwela opened the door and the three 
boys stepped inside. The principal looked 
up from his desk and asked, “Yes, boys, and 
what can I do for you?” 

“Please, sir,” replied Petro, “we have come 
to ask for permission to go to our home. You 
see, we have just received word that our 
Uncle Hujambo has died, and we should 
go to the funeral.” 




















“Do you boys live very far 
away?” asked the principal. 
“No, sir, we are all from 
around Muchilemba’s village.” 
“But,” questioned the prin- 
cipal turning to one boy, “was 
he your uncle too, Hazwela?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“And yours too, Azariah?” 
“Yes, sir. He was the uncle of all of us.” 
“Well,” said the principal. “I certainly 
didn’t know that you boys were brothers.” 
The boys looked at one another uneasily. 
Had they made a mistake in claiming re- 
lationship to the same man? Could the prin- 
cipal find out the truth? Oh, no, the village 
was many miles away, and he was much 
too busy to bother with such a small matter. 
The principal reached for the pass book, 
wrote down the names of the three boys, 
and then handed them a written pass per- 
mitting them to be away for three days. 
“I’m very sorry, boys,” he said, “that you 
have suffered this sad loss.” Not one of the 
boys gave the slightest indication on his 
face of his secret delight at the success of 
their plan. 

















\ The Butterfly’s Mistake 
By LETTA STERLING LEWIS 


“The moment's such a wee, wee thing," 
A butterfly once said. 

“I'll fold awhile my dainty wing, 
And rest this weary head." 


But while she slept that moment brief, 
Another flitted by, 

And stealthily from flower to flower 
She sipped each blossom dry. 


A child went forth with roses sweet 
To cheer one lying low. 

She stopped to play when almost there— 
Only a moment though. 


© fateful moment, though so brief! 
The pale-faced angel, Death, 

Flew past the child as thus she played 
And snatched the sick one's breath. 











Once out of the school building and down 
in the compound, they danced around in 
high glee. Quickly they wrapped up their 
small bundles and set out along the trail 
that led up over the hill and down to their 
home in the valley. They knew they could 
not reach there before nightfall, but this 
did not trouble them, for the night was 
cloudless and there was a half moon. Oh, 
this was going to be fun. Three whole days 
in which to lie around and sleep and play 
with the other boys in the village and eat 
and eat and eat. No more long rows of corn 
to hoe! 
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The second day after the boys had left, 
an old man was seen walking up the path 
that led to the principal’s office. He carried 
a stick in his hand. Arriving before the door, 
he respectfully bowed his head and called 
out, “Odi, odi bwana {May I come in, sir}?” 

“Odini {enter},” came the voice from 
within, and the old man opened the door 
and went in. Respectfully bowing again, he 
greeted the principal. The old man stood 
waiting for the bwana to speak. 

“Yes, bambo [father], what can I do for 
you?” 

“Please, worthy sir, I have come to visit 
my nephew here at the school and have 
failed to find him.” 

“Did you go to the dormitory?” asked 
the principal. 

“Yes, sir, but he was not there. The man 
in charge told me that you had given him 
a pass to go home, but he did not remember 
when he was to come back.” 

The principal reached for the pass book. 
“Let’s see. What is your nephew's name?” 

“Petro Hujambo, sir.” 

“Yes, that is true. I did give him and his 
two brothers a pass to go to their village 
to attend a funeral.” 

“Oh, that is news to me. I have been 
away for two weeks visiting relatives in 
Dedza. Tell me quickly whose funeral Petro 
was going to attend.” 

“It was Hujambo’s funeral, and Petro said 
it was their uncle.” 

The old man became very excited. “But 
I am Hujambo, and Petro is my nephew. 
He has been lying to you. You say he went 
with his two brothers. But Petro is the only 
boy from our family here in school. When 
is he coming back?” 

The principal was amused at the old man’s 
excitement. At the same time he was angry 
at the trick the boys had played on him. 

“They should all be back tomorrow. I will 
give you a note to the preceptor at the 
dormitory to give you a place to sleep to- 
night. Then come back to this office at noon 
tomorrow. The boys will come here to retur 
their pass and show that they have returned 
on time.” 

Three sad-faced boys made their way once 
more to the principal's office. Petro held the 
precious pass in his hand. They knocked 
and. were admitted. Petro handed the pass 
to the principal. 

“Was Hujambo your only uncle, Petro?” 
asked the principal. To page 17 
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ou Can Make Lightning ~ 


fl 


By LEONARD MITCHELL 


MV HONOR = Yes, you can make lightning! 
I make it all the time. And 
you can make real thunder, 
too! It’s easy! 

IN WEATHER During the winter, in 


many places around the coun- 
try, all you have to do is to shuffle your feet 
across the carpet, then bring your finger 
near to a door handle—and you make light- 
ning. A spark jumps across between your 
finger and the door handle. That spark is 
the same as lightning! 

This is how it works: You know that 
electricity is what makes the lights go on. 
Electricity is of two kinds, as in a family. 
In a family there are two kinds of people, 
brothers and sisters. They belong to the 
same family, but they are different. 

As long as you are at home you don't 
think very much of the other members of 
your family. You love them, sure, but some- 
times you may even quarrel with them. After 
you have been away from home for a week 
or ten days at summer camp, however, it’s 
surely wonderful to get back again. Maybe 
you can’t wait for the car to stop before 


The spark that leaps from your 
finger to the door handle is 
lightning! The article explains 
all about it, and thunder, too. 


you jump out to see how everyone is at home. 

It is the same way with electricity. Of 
course, no one calls the two kinds of elec- 
tricity brothers and sisters! Scientists call 
them negative electricity and positive elec- 
tricity. So long as negative and positive 
are together, nothing happens. But the min- 
ute you separate them, they want to get 
back together fast! 

When you walk across the room, sliding 
your feet on the carpet, you separate these 
two kinds of electricity. The quickest way 
they can get together again is through the 
door handle or anything else made of metal. 
They can’t wait for your hand to touch the 
door handle. While you are still an eighth of 
an inch away, the negative electricity jumps 
across the space, so glad to get back to 
positive electricity again. 

If you listen carefully, you will hear a 
little tick as the spark jumps across. That 
noise is thunder. 

As Harry Baerg explained a few weeks 
ago, on a stormy day negative and positive 
electricity become separated. The negative 
electricity is in one cloud. Positive elec- 
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tricity is in another cloud. As time passes, 
more and more negative electricity builds 
up on the surface of the first cloud, and 
more and more positive electricity builds up 
in the other cloud. Scientists call this charg- 
ing. The bigger the charge, the farther it 
can jump. Finally the charge gets so large 
that the negative electricity from one cloud 
leaps to the positive electricity in the other, 
not just an eighth of an inch, but many 
thousands of feet, sometimes even twenty 
miles. On the way it makes a tremendous 
flash, which we call lightning, but it is no 
different from the little spark that jumps off 
your finger. It is simply larger. And it makes 
a tremendous noise as it goes, which we 
call thunder. Thunder is no different from 
the tick that the spark makes. It is simply 
more noise, that’s all. 

So you can make lightning. But the light- 
ning we make is small stuff, isn’t it? Only 
God can make the lightning that flashes 
through the sky in a storm. It goes to show 
how much more powerful God is than we 
are. 


Willie and the Backward 
Printing 


From page 5 


Only somehow the others all drifted off into 
groups. He heard bits of talk about plans 
for the leaflets, but he didn’t seem to be 
included in those plans. Didn’t they realize 
how much he was going to de, practically 
print them all by himself! 

It was next Monday before Willie got 
the leaflets, and they had to be finished by 
Friday so they could be given out in church 
on Sabbath morning, Bill explained. “We've 
been working together on the hand print- 
ing. Here's the first copy. I hope you can tell 
how we'd like to have them printed.” 

Willie frowned at the number of words, 
and wondered whether he had that many 
letters in his print set. 

Then Bill was adding, “The art work was 
June and Edna’s idea. They thought it would 
dress up the leaflets and make them look 
more attractive.” 

Willie glanced at the floral edging meant 
to go on the outside page. Inside the sheet 
were native drums, fruit, and headdress, 
things the missionary might have seen while 
he was in Africa. Willie hadn’t said any- 
thing for a long time. Then he realized Bill 
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was still standing there, evidently looking 
at him. “You can handle the printing, all by 
yourself, can’t you, Willie? Or isn’t your set 
good enough to take care of this job?” 

Willie’s head shot up at that, and he felt 
a flush of blood creep up his neck. “Of 
course I can do it. My print set is the best 
money can buy. You should know that’s 
the only kind of gifts my folks give me!” 

Bill shrugged under his dark-red sweater, 
and turned to walk away. “Oh, sure—sure— 
we know!” he said. 

Willie was stumped! Only he would never 
admit it to Miss Parks or to any of the 
members of the class. He had promised to 
print the leaflets, and he was determined he 
would do it, even if he had to borrow money 
and have them printed on the big presses 
up at the Bugle office. First he decided to 
concentrate on the printing. Maybe he 
would have to tell the girls that the art dec- 
orations didn’t look too good. That might 
discourage their efforts, and he wouldn't 
have to admit he didn’t know how to get 
the art into print on his machine. 

Carefully, slowly, Willie lifted the tiny 
letters from their resting places, then laid 
them side by side to form the exact words 
Jim and the girls had printed by hand. He 
straightened himself more than once to rest 
his back, and decided the whole thing wasn’t 
going to be an easy job alone after all. Of 
course, the biggest job was getting the form 
made. Finally the letters were all in place. 
Willie smiled. It looked perfect. 

Next he set the type in place, applied the 
ink, rolled a sheet of paper over the letter- 
ing, then held up his first attempt quite 
proudly. His arm slacked, as did the corners 
of his mouth. The letters had been in per- 
fect order on the form, but here on the pa- 
per they were backward. He sighed and 
ripped the paper into a dozen pieces and 
flung them toward the wastebasket. 

Willie read the directions again. An hour 
later he decided it was all too bewilder- 
ing, and thought a walk might clear his 
brain of the confusing words he had bee 
trying to read. Actually he found his foot- 
steps leading him to the Bugle office. Some- 
times Mr. Banks, the editor, worked late on 
the paper. He hoped he might be around to- 
night. A few suggestions would be a big 
help. 

But as Willie approached the Bugle of- 
fice he saw it was dark and deserted. 

Wearily he trudged home again. He 
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looked once more at the type he had set. 
It looked all right to him, but why did it 
print backward? He couldn't understand. 
Completely discouraged, he laid the type 
down by thé press and went to bed. 

He hated to go to school next morning. 
How could he face the other students, and 
tell them, that after all his boasting he hadn't 
printed a single leaflet, because he didn’t 
know how? 

He left home as late as he dared, so there 
would be the least amount of time possible 
to talk to people before school began. But 
alas for his hopes. When he got to school, 
half the class, it seemed, were standing 
around the doorway. He would have to walk 
through them. And the minute he came into 
view, Edna called out, “Willie, have you got 
all those leaflets printed?” 

Robert started to say something, but Wil- 
lie cut in. He might as well face it and get 
it over with, he decided. “Look,” he said, 
“the leaflets aren’t done. I haven't printed a 
single page. The reason is I can’t figure out 
how to work the thing. Maybe if I just 
had some help. If you folks would come 
around this afternoon, maybe together we 
could work out the instructions.” 

Willie didn’t finish. He saw the young 
people exchange glances, but no one said 
anything. They seemed to be waiting. Willie 
fumbled with something in his pocket. “I 
guess I was pretty silly to think I could do 
all that printing by myself.” 

Jim spoke. “We'll be glad to help, Willie. 
Not that we're experts, but maybe several 
heads are better than one if we pore over 
those instructions together.” 

A warm glow went through Willie. “You 
really want to help?” he asked eagerly. 

June turned to go into the classroom. 
“Look, Willie,” she said, “we're just as in- 
terested as you in getting those leaflets 
printed. We'll be there right after school.” 

It took all that afternoon and other aft- 
ernoons besides, to print those leaflets. There 
was a lot of doing and doing over, of trying 
nd trying again, before the last leaflet was 
finally taken off the press and the job was 
called done. Willie realized he had been 
doing a lot of thinking about how good it 
was to have friends help when he needed it 
most. and about how nice it was to share his 
gift. He remembered. too, when he delivered 
the leaflets, to tell Miss Parks that the class 
could use his press any time they wished. 
He would gladly share it with them. 


The Funeral of Hujambo 
From page 14 


“Yes, sir, our only living uncle,” replied 
the boy. 

“Very sad, very sad,” murmured the prin- 
cipal. He raised his voice a little. “Hujambo, 
please come in.” 

Through the open door came a bent old 
man. Petro could not hide an exclamation 
of dismay. The old man advanced, waving 
his stick menacingly toward the boys, who 
actually shrank back. 

“So I’m dead, am I?” he asked sarcastically. 
“If I were a little younger, I would show 
you with this stick whether I am dead or 
not!” 

He turned toward the principal. “I hope 
you will give them a good hard punishment.” 

“What would you give them?” 

“Well, they were gone three days. Make 
them work for six days in the garden from 
sunrise to sunset without going to school.” 

“All right. Boys, you have heard what 
your uncle has said. You may report to Farm 
Manager Wilson in the morning, and he 
will assign you a piece of work to be done 
each day.” 

Three genuinely sad boys walked down 
the path. 

“How did we know that Hujambo would 
come to visit us this week?” Petro mut- 
tered. 


The Crow That Teased the 
Pigeon 
From page 9 
Harriet in her little car to the village where 
she taught school. 

In the morning Harriet let her fly about 
the room for a few minutes before giving 
her her breakfast in the crate. She wouldn't 
risk letting her out of doors till she had 
become acquainted. 

It was almost schooltime when Harriet’s 
landlady came in with the morning paper. 

“Harriet,” said she, “did you come over 
the Sandy Creek bridge last evening?” 

“Ye. 

“About what time?” 

“Half past seven.” 

“T thought so Well. it went down at 
eight o'clock with a heavy truck on it, and 
several cars were wrecked.” 
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“It’s in the paper?” cried Harriet, and 
she read the glaring headlines. “Oh, dear! 
Father and Mother will see this paper and 
be worried to death. Mother is always so 
nervous about my driving alone. I always 
send her a card as soon as I get here, but 
the paper gets there before the mail. What 
shall I do? Mother will imagine everything 
horrible, for the paper doesn’t tell who were 
in the wrecked cars.” 

“Can't you telegraph?” asked the land- 
lady. 

“You don’t know rural telegrams,” laughed 
Harriet. “They reach the station on time and 
are sent out by the first neighbor that hap- 
pens along.” 

Her glance fell upon Silver. “Why, Silver,” 
she cried, “you're just the messenger!” 

She glanced at her watch. Almost school- 
time. She had never been late. Hastily she 
took a scrap of paper and wrote on it, “Ar- 
rived safe.” She snatched a silver locket from 
a box, put the bit of paper in it; then run- 
ning a bit of narrow blue ribbon through 
the ring in the locket, she lifted Silver from 
the crate, and with fingers trembling with 
haste, tied the ribbon about the bird’s neck, 
opened the window, and let her go. With 
pride and satisfaction she noted that the 
pigeon, with unerring instinct, was headed 
in the right direction. 

Not until she was hurrying to school did 
a thought strike her. “Dear me!” she said 
to herself, “I only tied that ribbon in a bow. 
I should have tied it in a hard knot. Oh, 
well! I’m sure it will stay tied. It won’t take 
Silver long to get back, and Mother will 
be almost sure to notice her. She'll prob- 
ably fly right down to the kitchen window.” 

No Silver appeared at the kitchen win- 
dow, however. It was a particularly jubi- 
lant “Caw, caw!” that caused Mrs. May- 
field to look out toward the barn. There on 
a corner of the roof, to her great surprise, 
she saw Silver. The poor bird was strug- 
gling to escape the crow, who was holding 
on tight to what seemed to be a string about 


& bird’s neck. 

Mrs. Mayfield hurried out just in time to 
see the pigeon fly to the comb of the roof, 
while Sambo, with something in his beak, 
flew down into an apple tree, in the crotch 
of which they had learned he had a treasure 
chest where he stored odds and ends that 
he picked up. If a thimble or a bit of jew- 
elry was missing, or a bright button or a 
dime, it was quite reasonable to look for it 





in Sambo’s hiding place in the apple tree. 

Silver had had nothing around her neck 
when Harriet had taken her away. There 
was a meaning in this. Alarmed, Mrs. May- 
field rang the dinner bell to call her husband 


‘from the field. He came running. 


No, the house was not on fire. He heard 
the story of Silver's return and Sambo’s trick, 
and quickly got a ladder to find what the 
crow had put in the tree. As he was adjust- 
ing it, the rural carrier came with the paper. 
Mrs. Mayfield noted the big headline. Per- 
haps this was the very accident she was al- 
ways fearing, an accident to Harriet as she 
was driving alone. She shook so that she 
could not read. 

Mr. Mayfield reached in the tree and drew 
out a handful of rubbish. He lifted a piece 
of blue ribbon from which dangled a tiny 
locket, and dropped it to his wife. 

Mrs. Mayfield opened it. A folded paper 
not much larger than a postage stamp was 
inside. 

“Arrived safe,” she read. 

“That mischievous Sambo will have to be 
taught somehow not to torment our little 
Silver,” said Mrs. Mayfield as they rejoiced 
over the message. “She’s worth a dozen 
of him. Still, we can’t do away with the 
scamp.” 

“No,” said her husband doubrfully; “I 
guess we'll have to manage some other way.” 

Sambo alighted upon his shoulder with 
a self-satisfied “Caw!” 


The Whistling Stranger 
From page 8 


O'Neil looked squarely at Sergeant Gore. 
Either this was a big make-believe story or 
the men had actually heard some whistle. 

“You mean you actually heard someone 
whistle?” 

Both sergeants nodded. O'Neil looked at 
the two civilians nearest him and then 
around at his men. No one smiled or joked 
now. What could this mean? Was there 
some wild man loose in these mountains 
who was actually the basis for the old Indian 
legend of the thunderbird? The men looked 
at one another and instinctively sensed 
something strange and weird about the 
whole affair. There was no time to lose. 
Lieutenant O'Neil instructed the men to go 
two by two in a huge arch as they encircled 
the area where the men heard the whistle. 
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Two by two the men branched out until 
the entire rock slide was completely sur- 
rounded. Every eye was on O'Neil as he 
raised his hand to stop. Some of the men 
were not visible to him, but all eyes could 
see the lieutenant crouched low behind an 
alpine spruce. All waited quietly, not daring 
even to breathe. Stealthily Lt. Joseph O'Neil 
crept forward on hands and knees to the 
exact spot where Green and Gore had first 
met when the whistle had sounded. It was 
easy to see the big boulder so massive 
that it cast a deep shadow up the rock 
slide. Gore had pointed it out to O'Neil, and 
then waited. O'Neil was at least twenty 
yards from the rock, now fifteen, now ten, 
eight, seven. Slowly now, ever so slowly. 
If only they could all stop breathing. And 
then, without warning—it happened. 

(Continued next week) 





Sleeping by the Quicksand 
From page 3 


“And he is too little to swim,” muttered 
Jerry. 

“Now Jane and Jerry, don’t think such 
things!” Freddie scolded, sounding almost 
cross. 

“Maybe Gene would answer if we called,” 
suggested Jerry. 

“Come on!” urged Freddie. “But let’s not 
forget our memory verse.” 

“Oh!” Jane stopped crying. “You mean, 
‘Ask, and ye shall receive’?” 

“That’s it,” said Freddie. “And especially 
the second part, ‘Seek, and ye shall find.’” 

“Aw, no,” objected Jerry. “The Sabbath 
school teacher said that text meant if we 
looked for God’s blessings we would find 
them. It doesn’t mean we would find little 
boys.” 

“Well, anyway,” Freddie defended him- 
self, “I’m sure if we ask Jesus, He will help 
us find Gene.” 

“True enough,” said Jerry. So the three 
children made a little circle, and closed their 
eyes and asked Jesus to help them find Gene 
quickly. 

“We'll go all through this field,” declared 
Freddie, as soon as the prayer was ended. 
“We will look under every bush.” 

The sun was high overhead when they 
reached the river, and there was not a bush 
where they had not looked. 

Jane stood on the bank and looked across 
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at a large island in the river. “He simply 
is not in this field,” she said. “I know we 
will never find him.” 

“Don’t say that, Jane,” said Freddie. “Let's 
ask Jesus again to help us. You know He 
has answered our prayers lots of times,” he 
reminded her. 

So Jerry asked Jesus again to help them 
find Gene. Then they repeated their verse, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive.” 

Jerry jumped down the bank first. “Look!” 
he called. “See these little barefoot tracks? 
They go straight to the water!” 

“Come on, Jane! Let’s go and look on the @ * 
island. The water on this side is not deep. 
Jerry and I wade it often when we go over 
to pick berries.” Freddie started across. 
“Don’t stand there, Jane. | am sure he must 
be on the island. He can’t get off the other 
side, for the water is really deep there.” 

Jane started to cry. “He’s so little and so 
lonesome.” 

“Now Jane! Remember our verse, and 
that we asked Jesus to help us find him.” 
Jerry followed Freddie, and soon Jane waded 
the shallow water with them to Berry Is- 
land. 

There were all sorts of paths on the island, 
and it was impossible to tell which one Gene 
might have gone down. “Let’s each take a 
path, and then at the other end we will come 
back on other paths,” Jerry suggested after 
some thought. 

They walked the narrow paths up and 
down the island. Jane called, but no one an- 
swered. 

“I am going on that path on the edge of 
the island,” declared Freddie. 

“It’s a bad path,” warned Jerry. “It goes 
down a steep place, and there is quicksand 
at the bottom, and if you get in it, you may 
sink out of sight and never come up again.” | I 

They had pushed their way through berry 
bushes that had grown over the old path, 
for hardly anyone ever walked that way any 
more, it was so dangerous. Finally they 
reached the steep place. Freddie lay down € 
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on his stomach to look over the edge. 
“Look, Jane! Look, Jerry! There he is, 
right in the middle of that quicksand!” 
“Is he hurt? Is he all right?” demanded 





Jane. V 
“He’s asleep, I think,” said Freddie. 
“Gene! Gene!” called Jane. A 
“Sh! He might wake up and step in that Su 
sand. Jerry and I will get him,” said Fred- . 
die. Jt 











The two boys started climbing down the 
bank. It was dangerous work, for one slip 
might send them falling the rest of the way 
to the quicksand. But by holding on to 
shrubs and roots, Freddie, who was first, 
got down about halfway, when the bank fell 
off so steep he couldn't find a place to put 
his feet. 





CAUGHT! 


The thief thought no one would 
know he had taken the money— 
but Judge Pao Kung condemned 
him. 


Read, “The Coins That Caught 
the Thief,” in JUNIOR GUIDE, 
next week. 











Holding with one hand to the bottom of 
a sapling, he took off his shirt and tied 
a sleeve around the little tree. “Hey, Jerry,” 
he called, “give me your shirt, too, so I can 
make a rope. It’s too steep here to climb.” 

Jerry took off his shirt and brought it to 
Freddie, waddling like a duck, sliding inch 
by inch on his heels. Freddie put a leg on 
each side of the sapling while he tied Jerry's 
shirt to his own. Then he pulled the “rope” 
as hard as he could, to make sure it wouldn’t 
break when he put his weight on it. It held; 
so, cautiously, he let himself down, permit- 
ting the shirts to slip ever so slowly through 
his hands, hoping the rope would be long 
enough for him to touch the ledge at the 
bottom. 

Fortunately it was. “Stay where you are,” 
he called back to Jerry. “I can get Gene, and 
I may need your help to pull me back up.” 

The rest of the way down the bank was 
not nearly so steep, and Freddie had no trou- 
ble. Gene was lying on the sand some dis- 
tance away. Freddie started across to get 
@:: but after just one step he pulled back. 


is foot had sunk far down into the quick- 





sand. “But,” he wondered, “why was Gene 
able to sleep on the dangerous sand?” 

Freddie carefully walked along the edge 
of the sand, making sure that he kept always 
on the firm earth, until he was as near to 
Gene as he could get. And then he made 
a remarkable discovery. 

The sand Gene was lying on wasn’t quick- 
sand at all. All around was quicksand. But 
at the little place where Gene was, the sand 
was dry and solid. 

“The angels must surely have been look- 
ing after you, little one,” he said gently as 
he picked Gene up. 

Gene opened his eyes—and began to cry. 
“There now, Genie boy,” Freddie tried to 
comfort him. “Don’t you cry. We're going 
to take you home now. Hold on tight.” 

But Gene didn’t want to be picked up by 
anyone just then, and Freddie had a hard 
time holding him. As they got higher up the 
hill, however, Gene began to realize what 
might happen to him if he fell, and he held 
on to Freddie for dear life. 

The boys had a hard time getting him 
up the steepest place, but with the help of 
the shirt rope, and by trying several times, 
they managed it, and finally all three were 
on the top of the bank again. Jane put her 
arms around her little cousin. 

“I want to go home,” he sobbed. 

Jane thought fast. “I know! You are hun- 
gry. We'll get you some cookies to eat as 
soon as we get home.” 

They crossed back over the island, and 
as they came to the shallow water, Jane’s 
father and Freddie’s father called. 

“We found him! We found him!” an- 
swered Freddie. 

“We prayed, and we found him right by 
that quicksand,” added Jane. 

Her father held Gene tightly in his arms 
as he looked at Freddie's father. “Let us 
thank Jesus that he is safe,” he said. 

And they knelt down right there and 
thanked Jesus for keeping them. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—How Paul Learned Submission to God's Will 


(DECEMBER 4) 


Lesson Texts: Acts 26:9-11; 9:1-6; 2 Corinthians 
11:23-27. 


Memory Verse: “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in him; and he shall bring it 
to pass” (Psalms 37:5). 


Guiding Thought 


The lives of Moses, the lawgiver, and of Paul, 
the missionary to the Gentiles, have many things 
in common. Moses was educated to fill the highest 
position in the nation; Paul had an education and 
gifts that won him a high position in the San- 
hedrin. Both were zealous with a mistaken zeal that 
at first led them into error. Both spent years teach- 
ing the way of salvation. And both wrote books 
that have helped millions through the centuries. 

“In the military schools of Egypt, Moses was 
taught the law of force, and so strong a hold did 
this teaching have upon his character that it re- 
quired forty years of quiet and communion with 
God and nature to fit him for the leadership of 
Israel by the law of love. The same lesson Paul 
had to learn. At the gate of Damascus the vision 
of the Crucified One changed the whole current of 
his life. The persecutor became a disciple, the 
teacher a learner. The days of darkness spent in 
solitude at Damascus were as years in his experi- 
ence. The Old Testament Scriptures stored in his 
memory were his study, and Christ his teacher. 
To him also nature’s solitudes became a school. 
To the desert of Arabia he went, there to study 
the Scriptures and to learn of God. He emptied 
his soul of the prejudices and traditions that had 
shaped his life, and received instruction from the 
Source of truth.’—Education, p. 65. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


Paul the Persecutor 


1. Who is mentioned as being present at the 
stoning of Stephen? (Acts 8:58.) 


2. In his speech of defense before King 
Agrippa, how did Paul describe his zeal in 
persecuting the Christians? (Acts 26:9-11.) 
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NoTE.—"‘At the scene of Stephen’s trial and 
death, Saul had seemed to be imbued with a fren- 
zied zeal. Afterward he was angered by his own 
secret conviction that Stephen had been honored 
by God at the very time when he was dishonored 
by men. Saul continued to persecute the church of 
God, hunting them down, seizing them in their 
houses, and delivering them up to the priests and 
rulers for imprisonment and death. His zeal in car- 
rying forward this persecution brought terror to 
the Christians at Jerusalem.’—The Acts of the 
Apostles, pp. 101, 102. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
From Persecutor to Disciple 


3. On his way to Damascus to persecute the 
Christians there, in what startling way was 
Saul stopped on the road? (Acts 9:1-3.) 


4. In his conversation with the Lord in vision, 
what indicates that Saul’s heart had at times 
been touched by the Holy Spirit, and that his 
conscience had condemned him for his wrong 
course of action? (Verses 4, 5.) 


5. What question did Saul then ask that shows 
that his will was now submitted to the will of 
Christ? What did the Lord tell him to do? 
(Verse 6.) 


NOTE.—“In the record of the conversion of 
Saul, important principles are given us, which we 
should ever bear in mind. Saul was brought di- 
rectly into the presence of Christ. He was one 
whom Christ intended for a most important work, 
one who was to be a ‘chosen vessel’ unto Him; 
yet the Lord did not at once tell him of the work 
that had been assigned him. He arrested him i 
his course and convicted him of sin; but whe’ 
Saul asked, ‘What wilt Thou have me to do?’ the 
Saviour placed the inquiring Jew in connection 
with His church, there to obtain a knowledge of 
God’s will concerning him.”—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 120. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Waiting and Learning 


6. The light from heaven that had stopped 
Saul on his evil mission had blinded him. As 
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far as he knew, it was a lifetime affliction 
sent as a punishment for the wrongs he had 
committed (The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 117, 
118). Where did his companions lead him? 
(Acts 9:7, 8.) 


7. Whom did God send to him there? (Verses 
10-19.) 


8. Although he immediately showed his 
change of heart and purpose by preaching 
Christ in the synagogues, what opportunity was 
he given to meditate on God’s will for him and 
to grow in grace? (Verses 19, 20; Gal. 1:17, 18.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Endurance and Its Blessing 


9. What unpleasant experience did Paul 
endure for the sake of Christ? (2 Cor. 11:23-27.) 


10. What reference does Paul make to a trial 
he had to bear all his life? (2 Cor. 12:7-9.) 


NOTE.—We do not know exactly what Paul 
meant by the “thorn in the flesh,” but many peo- 
ple think it was a weakness of his eyes. One rea- 
son for this opinion is that the actual writing of 
his epistles was done by his helpers—his own 
handwriting appearing only in the signature and 
closing salutation (Rom. 16:22; 1 Cor. 16:21; 
1 Thess. 2:18; 2 Thess. 3:17; notes affixed to his 
epistles to the Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and Hebrews in the King 
James Version). In writing to the Galatians he 
calls attention to the “large,” or “big,” “letters” 
he uses when writing with his own hand (Gal. 
6:11—Weymouth, Moffatt, Revised Version, and 
Revised Standard Version). And in the same 
epistle he says, “I bear you record, that, if it had 


Paul was unwilling to stop persecuting Christians 
until he was knocked to the ground and a bright 
light from heaven made him blind for three days. 
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been possible, ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes, and have given them to me” (Gal. 4: 


11. What was Paul’s attitude toward all his 
trials and persecutions? (2 Cor. 12:10.) 


12. In his letter to the Romans, what did Paul 
say about hardship? (Rom. 8:35-37.) 


NOTE.—"“Though Paul was at last confined in 
a Roman prison,—shut away from the light and 
air of heaven, cut off from his active labors in the 
gospel, and momentarily expecting to be con- 
demned to death,—yet he did not yield to doubt 
or despondency. From that gloomy dungeon came 
his dying testimony, full of a sublime faith and 
courage that has inspired the hearts of saints and 
martyrs in all succeeding ages. His words fitly de- 
scribe the results of . . . sanctification. . . . ‘I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand. I have fought 2 good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love His appearing.’ ’’— 


The Sanctified Life, p. 69. 
ASSIGNMENT 6 
Submitting Our Wills to Christ’s 


13. Are we able without God’s help to judge 
the right way to live? (Prov. 14:12.) 

NOTE.—'‘‘Whenever men choose their own way, 
they place themselves in controversy with God. 
They will have no place in the kingdom of heaven, 
for they are at war with the very principles of 
heaven. In disregarding the will of God, they are 
placing themselves on the side of Satan, the 
enemy of God and man.’—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 82, 83. 


14. What is the wise thing for the Christian to 
do therefore? (Ps. 37:5.) 


NOoTE.—‘‘When we submit ourselves to Christ, 
the heart is united with His heart, the will is 
merged in His will, the mind becomes one with 
His mind, the thoughts are brought into captivity 
to Him; we live His life. This is what it means to 
be clothed with the garment of His righteousness.” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 312. 


15. If, instead of fighting to get our own way, 
we accept God’s will for our lives, even if it 
leads us through trouble and difficulties, to what 
life can we look forward? (1John 2:17, last half.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


WRITE M for Moses, and P for Paul in the cor- 
rect parentheses: 
He fled for refuge to 
( ) Arabia ( 
He wrote these books: 
( ) Epistles ( ) Pentateuch 
He received a higher education 
(_) In the schools of Egypt 
( ) In the schools of the rabbis 
God talked to him face to face 
( ) On the highway to Damascus 
( ) In the burning bush 
He taught God’s children 
( ) Of Christ to come 
( ) Of Christ crucified and resurrected 
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HEROES OF HEALING-4 
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THE CURING OF "L.T." 


“L.T.,” a fourteen-year-old boy, had only a few weeks to live, the doctors said. He had a u® 
mendous appetite, and was always thirsty, but no matter how much he ate and drank, he grew thinne 
and paler and weaker every day. He had diabetes. As soon as his food was digested, it would rush into 
his blood stream and pass out of his body before his muscles had a chance to use it. 

Many doctors were sure a chemical was produced in the pancreas—an organ behind the stomach 
—which should make the food stay in the.body, but no one had been able to prove it. Now the men in 
the picture, Drs. Frederick Banting and Charles Best, had squeezed a juice out of the pancreas of dogs 
that had helped diabetic dogs. 

On the morning of January 11, 1922, in the Toronto (Canada) General Hospital, Dr. Banting in- 
jected some of his fluid, called insulin, into “L.T.” Within three weeks everyone knew the boy was 
getting better—and hundreds of thousands of other diabetics would live longer, happier lives, thanks 
to Drs. Banting and Best, heroes of healing. 
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